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themselves, hut transfer all that had not been transferred already. PAST "V.
But he and his brethren were indignant at the imputations of the Q]841,'~t^'
" secret despatch," and still more so when it came out that the mi)',
Governor had written again to the Colonial Office, and also to the Henry
Society, charging the missionaries with being the chief cause of i
Heke's War, and affirming that "unless some of them were
removed, there would never be peace in the Northern District."
"The missionaries," wrote the Archdeacon, " shrink with horror
from such a charge, and are prepared to relinquish their claims
[i.e. the lands in possession; there were no new claims'] altogether,
upon it being shown that these claims would render the possibility
of such an awful circumstance as the shedding of one drop of
human blood."

Naturally the Archdeacon, for himself and his brethren, de-
manded an inquiry into the truth of such serioxis charges.
" Should I fail to scatter them to the winds," he wrote, " I will
resign my duties in New Zealand." He appealed to the Governor:
the Governor did not answer his letter. He appealed.to Lord
Grey: Lord Grey refused, saying that an inquiry would be an
affront to the Governor. He appealed to Lord Chichester, as
President of C.M.S.; but the Committee dared not oppose the
Colonial Office, and said it was " impossible to institute inquiries
on the subject." He appealed to Bishop Selwyn, who had hitherto
defended the missionaries on this land question ; and the Bishop's attitude,
action it would take much space to explain. We must in justice
to him bear in mind that he did not like the possession of land
by the missionaries and their families at all. For one thing, he
desired to attract the young men to his college, in hopes of training
them for service in the Church; and then, as before stated, he
wished them to be at his own disposal, to be sent to any part of
the country at his discretion; and obviously the possession of
land by them would, to some extent hinder1 this. What he did
was, first, to appeal to the missionaries to teach their sons "to
renounce the barren pride of ownership for the moral husbandry
of Christ's Kingdom in the harvest-field of aouls," urging that
" there is a Christian meekness and an active zeal by which the
Christian may inherit the earth, though he have no other posses-
sion in it than a grave." Admirable counsel for a missionary;
yet if a young man is not a missionary but a farmer, who would
think ot laying it upon him as a Christian duty that ho should
abandon his farm ? It is no discredit to him to keep and to use
what has come to him in a legitimate way. It was one tiling to
offer to abandon just rights if by keeping them the peace of the
country was endangered; it was another thing to be expected to
80 so without a shadow of evidence that there was any such risk,
and in the teeth of a refusal even to inquire concerning it. Then
the Bishop interpreted the Society's resolutions in a sense different
from that understood by the missionaries, and certainly different
from what the Committee intended; and thereupon he called on